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RE-UNION: SECULAR OR SPIRITUAL? 


We make no apology for returning, in this issue, to a subject 
already opened in the August number of BLackrriars. The topic is 
of such importance that all should have a clear view of the problem 
and its possible and probable solutions. The wiser men of to-day 
are searching for some system of drawing nations together again 
into some supra-national body. The Unity of Europe is their chief 
preoccupation, and rightly they have to consider what each nation 
should give, rather than what it can get, at a Peace Conference. 
They have also to consider how each nation is to be induced to re- 
linquish their rights in certain respects, and here they will find un- 
yielding opposition. It is obvious that instead of acquiring more 
power and further possessions Great Britain, Russia, the U.S.A., 
ogether with Belgium, Switzerland, Rumania—the whole tribe of 
nations—must individually be prepared to hand over certain sovereign 
rights to some international power. Lionel Curtis has recently ar- 
gued the case once again in his The Way to Peace (O.U.P., 1s.), 
and Professor Leibholz in the present issue of BLACKFRIARS. makes 
the posjtion quite clear. The national governments should be left 
free to push forward social reform at home, while they can safely 
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leave foreign policy to am organic union of nations in which their 
sovereignties have been in that respect absorbed. The trouble with 
the old League was that it was based on the principle of national 
sovereignties, which Mr. Curtis rightly shows to have been the main 
factor in its ruin. There must, of course, be some central law and 
authority to which all will submit, and many will add that this 
authority must have the power and physical force to implement the 
law. 

Mr. Curtis presents the Union of the States of America as a 
practical example of how men can be persuaded to relinquish their 
independence for the sake of a common good. But the realist will 
hardly be persuaded that such a union is within the reach of any 
groupings of European States. We are not faithless pessimists 
when we say that the realist is right. Sueh a union of European 
nations will hardly emerge from a world-wide war which has in- 
tensified the distrust of nation for nation and fixed within the hearts 
of men the seeds of hatred and revenge. It is not practical politics 
in a house full of fighting lunatics to pick out the stronger men 
from ‘the melée, to tell them .to combine and quell the riot, and to 
announce that the house is to be run in future by a representative 
council of lunatics. Distrust of each other is not thereby removed, 
nor sovereign individualism overcome by words. 

The wise who seek unity are, however, too negative; they are, 
as a rule, inspired by the desire to avoid future wars, rather than 
by the idea of bringing men to live for a higher, common good. 
There is no objective international thing to which any nation can 
trustingly relinquish its sovereignty, so the fear of war remains pre- 
dominant, and servile fear such as this is opposed to the union of 
men in mind and heart. There is no change of heart about terri- 
tories acquired by past aggression. There is scarcely a nation that 
does not consider all other nations as its inferiors, as well as in 
many Cases its potential encinies. Czn there be hope for a union 
built up on self-interested fear and suspicious pride? 

Then these wise men do not as a rule possess the depth of wisdom 
to see that they are confining their solution to the same sphere 
as the problem. Their international order remains in fact a poli- 
tical and economic order, and therefore still a national order. Their 
union of States remains in the same category as the individual State 
—hence their finger always points to the U.S.A. 

The hope of Union lies in the power the individual States still 
possess, not only to sacrifice sovereignty, but to rise together to a 
higher order, an order in which they recognise the common nature 
of man, with a common morality issuing from that nature. This 
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common, and therefore really international, morality, being superior 
to political organisations, must regulate the union of nations, and 
each nation, the polis, must be prepared, or be made, to submit to 
the law. 

The main difficulty of this position is to know what the moral code 
is and to know how to insist upon its fulfilment. For this there 
must be some central authority which is non-political, non-national, 
and above the nations. Since such an authority would not be in a 
position to exercise political pressure, a general trust would have 
to exist among those who are ruled by it to allow moral pressure 
to be effective. But above all this, central authority must have 
higher and super-natural powers’ to supply what is lacking in the 
weak, natural code of moralitf. The central authority must there- 
fore have some sort of super-human teaching power to declare what 
in general is right and what is wrong, since individual men are 
seldom clear as to what is the natural law. It must also have a 
super-human healing and strengthening power to overcome the self- 
interested fear and pride which prevent the nations from living ac- 
cording to the moral code that comes from human nature. 

This sort of union among the nations was attempted in the Middle 
Ages with the spiritual authority of the Pope as the heart of Europe. 
That was when Europe approached nearest to unity. But it would 
be foolish to hope for a return to that state of affairs which de- 
pended also on the feudal system for its success. Such unities are 
organisms which grow; they are not invented and set in mofion ac- 
cording to plan. Nevertheless the principles from which the medie- 
val unity grew, must be the principles for union to-day. There are 
no others, for there is only one human nature. It is here that 
Catholics, who still acknowledge the supreme spiritual authority of 
the Pope and belong to the non-political, universal fraternity of the 
Church, can and should play an important part, as a contributor 
shows elsewhere in these pages. But if Catholics play this part 
as though it were an exclusive game of their own, they will only 
become separatist, which means a descent to the political level where 
they are regarded as rivals to Communists, Socialists or Fascists. 
It is no use even to hope for re-union of people until those who 
play their part in the union can remain free from the habit of judging 
the whole unity exclusively in terms of its parts. They must get 
‘beyond politics.’ 

What we need above all to-day is an historic sense of Europe’s 
religious and cultural past. We cannot build a unity with the broken 
masonry of the nations which at their best will never fit together. 
The present situation contains in it the seeds of the past, but most 
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people refuse to look at that past except with eyes trained to see 


only political and economic values. The people who should hold 
the key positions in the work for reunion of nations are such men as 
Mr. ‘Christopher Dawson, men who can gauge the deeper realities. 
Mr. Dawson has a profound knowledge of the cultural and religious 
background of the present situation. His books, particutarly The 
Making of Europe, Progress and Religion, Beyond Politics, and The 
Judgment of Nations, should become the textbooks of all those who 
have a real desire to rise above the politics of sovereign States that 
get what they can and hold what they get, and who see the vision 
of a united Europe rising out of the smoke of war. If a unity is 
to grow, it must grow according to the nature of man, according 
to the genius of the peoples and nations which differentiate human 
nature, and according to the religion which was instituted by God 
to gather the broken fragments of that nature and mould them into 
a nobler unity in the brotherhood of charity. 
THE Epitor. 








THe CaTHotic CHURCH IN BELGIUM UNDER GERMAN OccuUPATION. 
By Rev. Fr. Dantinne, O.P. (The Belgian Ministry of 
Information.). 

This account of the Belgian Church from 1940 to 1944 reached the 
Editor on the day Brussels was liberated. What was written as an 
interim report has become a summary of the whole story of the 
dignified independence of the Belgian Church during the occupation. 
It ranks with the work of Cardinal Mercier at the end of the last 
war and happily tells very much the same story. The author re- 
mained in Belgium until March 1943 and the facts of the last 18 
months are collected from reliable sources at the Belgian Ministry 
of Information. The main difference between this and the former 
occupation is that the Germans were this time hostile to the Church 
as such and once they abandoned the policy of cajolery they seized 
opportunities of persecution, inevitably offered by such things as 
espionage on the part of some of the clergy. In a case like this 
one might have expected the Catholics of the occupying Power to 
come to the rescue of their suffering brethren in the occupied coun- 
tries. The German bishops did in fact protest to the Fuehrer 
towards the end of 1942 at these attacks on religion, The protest 
is quoted in this booklet, and it gives a clue to the ineffectualness 
of Catholic solidarity. The German bishops say: ‘ It is not possible 
for us to prove in detail all the facts mentioned in this memor- 
andum because of the obstacles placed in the way of personal in- 
vestigation on the spot.’ 
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THE UNITY OF EUROPE. 


Tora war has clearly shown the interdependence of all European 
countries. It has taught us that a European country cannot save 
itself by geography, valour, or neutrality. If a few isolated Euro- 
pean countries have been able during the war to maintain their ex- 
istence by declaring themselves neutral it is solely due to the fact 
that Nazism and Fascism have lost the war before they had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing their final ai.us. 

Great Britain, with her Empire and possessions scattered through- 
out the world, is closely bound up with the interests and aims of 
the non-European continents. But this does not alter the fact that 
this country and the Empire can no longer dissociate themselves from 
the fate of Europe and that an isolation poticy—such as was ad-— 
vocated before the war by certain responsible political circles—has 
now become an inner. impossibility. If any extra proof is needed 
it can be seen in the invasion of the Continent by the allied nations 
and in the use of the newly-invented technical weapons. These have 
proved how vital it is for Great Britain to prevent any potentially 
hostile power from using the ports of the Lower countries and France 
for an attack on her. Beyond that, we must reckon with the per- 
fection of these weapons in future. Nobody can predict whether 
one day it will not be possible to send flying bombs from Central 
or even East Europe. 

It may be argued that, at bottom, already before the war Europe 
formed a unity in many respects (militarily, economically and tech- 
nically), but that the European state system as a whole did not adapt 
itself to this new development. Thus seen, the present conflict is a 
day of judgment upon the European nations. Then the war appears 
as the expression of a tension between this unity of Europe on the 
one hand and of the political nationalist plurality of the states on 
the other. As was once said in this cduntry: ‘ Because we failed 
to unite Europe by reason, Hitler is uniting it by force and fraud.’ 

But this attempt to unite Europe by means of mere power and 
force has failed to-day as it did in Napoleon’s day. It is true that a 
big army of tens of thousands of non-German soldiers, including 
Russians, Poles, Croats, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Czechs, have rallied 
to the National Socialist flag both in the West and in the East. On 
the other hand, the liberation of the Western countries has clearly 
shown that the overwhelming majority of the population was poli- 
tically enslaved and that only a fragment was ready to accept the 
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European ‘ New Order ’ under the Swastika. The lesson thus given 
to the world is that—to-day as in the past—power and force alone, 
divorced from higher vision, are not sufficient to bring about a real 
European unity. If this unity is to be based on a solid foundation 
the natural rights of the nations and the free will of peoples must 
be respected. In this respect the war has been waged, not only 
ideologically but, in point of fact, for the freedom of all nations. 

From this one important result follows : If the political New Order 
of Europe cannot be founded against the will of the European nations 
on the evil power-instincts in society, neither can it be firmly estab- 
lished by a system of Alliance. For an Alliance is ‘ a league between 
independent states, defined by treaty, for the purpose of combined 
action, defensive or offensive, or both.’ If a state is unable to 
attain its aim by itself it pools its power with that of others by con. 
cluding a treaty of Alliance. Such an Alliance, therefore, embodies 
power—not isolated, but concerted power. 

To-day an alliance of the Great Powers may be necessary in order 
to restore to the world the freedom from fear, to establish security 
and to prevent future aggression. But such an alliance cannot have 
a creative political effect—especially when the members of the alliance 
are predominantly non-European powers and not united by some 
common ideology as was still the case with the Holy Alliance with 
its insistence on European unity and solidarity. The Security Coun- 
cil as now proposed at Dumbarton Oaks is an Alliance concluded be- 
tween the four or five Big Powers which are to have the right to 
control the other nations of the world. Such a grouping of powers 
which by its nature holds only so long as the unity between the Great 
Powers can be maintained must tend towards a hegemony and, 
sooner or later, provoke, as history has shown again and again, a 
counter grouping in which the states threatened by the alliance try 
to constitute a new nucleus of political power, 

Therefore, the European task which the Great Powers have to 
master after the collapse of. Nazism consists in founding—outside 
the planned system of alliance—a New Order which unifies Europe 
based not on power, but on the free consent and voluntary co- 
operation of the nations. If it is not possible to accomplish this 
task and if a pluralistic nationalism is again allowed to drench Europe 
and the world in blood the final disintegration of Europe would be 
inevitable, 

But hew is such a European New Order possible? What are ils 
presuppositions? Or in other words: What stands in its way? 
In what form can such a New Order best be realised ? 

The chief defect detrimental to the political unification of Europe 
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is the sovereignty Claimed for itself by every state, big or small, in 
every part of the world. In the dogma of sovereignty the rise of 
the national state and the revolt against the medieval unity of Europe 
and the unifying traditions of Christian culture have found their 
most distinct expression. 

But what have we to understand by the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the state? Sovereignty means that the state has universal and 
supreme power over a special national unit. The point is that this 
power includes the right of the state to maintain its mere political 
existence even against justice and law. Sovereignty assures the 
supremacy of the political, over justice and law in the international, 
sphere. This explains why in the age of the national state every 
international question of political weight has become overlaid by con- 
siderations of force and power; it explains why the whole modern 
system of international order has become inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. One may even ask whether the existence of such a right’as that 
of sovereignty is compatible with the existence of any system of in- 
ternational law worthy of the name. Does it not destroy its very 
foundations? True the sovereign states have entertained inter- 
national relations with each other. They have concluded treaties of 
various kinds. But the making and implementing of a treaty does 
not involve a sacrifice of sovereignty. Such an act is always sub- 
jected to certain tacit reservations in the obedience to international 
law. So long as a state in accordance with international law may, 
for the sake of its political existence, its honour or its vital national 
interests, declare war on another state and thereby unilaterally annul 
the existing international law between the belligerent states (in so 
far as the international rules do not refer to the war itself), it is 
hardly possible to speak of a genuine international order. Sovereignty 
legitimizes licence and arbitrariness. It perpetuates chaos in inter- 
national relationships. Sovereignty being irresponsibie, uncontrolled 
and unlimited power by its very nature makes an effective institu- 
tional world-organisation impossible. It embodies the evil spirit of 
selfishness which knows no restraints and no standards of judgment 
other than its own. No wonder that such an ‘ order ’ does not work 
and pacify the world. 

This is why the League of Nations, which did not demand a sur- 
render of sovereignty from its members, proved a failure. This 
state of affairs must inevitably lead to war as the only means for 
settling disputes between sovereign states and thus to self-destruction 
and anarchy. This conception of sovereignty provides the basis for 
a world policy which recognizes a security only from an individualist 
and nationalist angle and which favours a policy of alliances and a 
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division of Europe into territorial and political-social spheres or 
zones of influence. 

In order to avert these disastrous consequences the obvious con- 
clusion would be to give up the idea of unlimited freedom of State 
and nation and to limit sovereignty. Only if this happens would the 
states be no longer judges in their own case. Indeed _thoughifu! 
people have come to this conclusion. Mr. H. Morrison, for instance, 
said on September 3rd, 1944: ‘ Some abandonment of the traditional 
idea of separate unqualified sovereignties is a necessary condition of 
the successful maintenance of permanent peace.’ In a recent debate 
on the international organisation for the maintenance of world 
security in the House of Lords (October 11th, 1944) Lord Winster 
took the same attitude and the Earl of Huntingdon stated : ‘ If the 
nations really wish to prevent war they must pay the price and the 
price they must pay is the surrender of their national sovereignty.’ 

But the political realist will say at once that a _ limitation 
of sovereignty is in practice utterly impossible. It will be argued that 
the national consciousness which every people has developed in the 
last few centuries is much stronger to-day than ever before and that 
no European State would be found willing—any more than after the 
first world war when men sought to create a universal equality of all 
states—to relinquish a jot of its sovereignty and to merge it ina 
common government. 

The change in the character of the present war has contributed to 
this development. The more the war loses its ideological basis and 
takes on a nationalist tone (a rather disastrous development as the 
ideological issues are by no means dead), the more evident becomes 
the lack of willingness of the states to accept any limitation of their 
sovereignty. One need only consider the utterances of the leading 
statesmen—and not only those of the Great Powers—in recent times 
to see that the national states are not prepared voluntarily to abandon 
sovereignty. The statement made by Mr. Cordell Hull on March 
21st, 1944, is typical of this attitude: ‘ The principle of sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, irrespective of size and strength 
as partners in a future system of general security, will be the founda- 
tion-stone upon which the future international organisation will vi 
constructed.'' This attitude found expression in the Moscow Deeclat- 
ation of the Great Powers in October, 1943, in which every word 
was carefully weighed. Here is explicit mention of ‘ the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states’ who are to have the possibility 
of joining ‘ the general international organisation for the maintenance 
of peace.’ Accordingly we read in the proposals from Dumbarton 
Oakes that the future organisation of the United Nations ‘is based 
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on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving nations ”! 
Times have fundamentally changed since 1940 when, to a collapsing 
France, Mr. Churchill made his famous proposal which practically 
amounted to a political union of Great Britain and France. To-day 
no one would be willing to repeat this suggestion. 

The chief difficulty of the problem then lies in that on the one hand 
Europe must necessarily form a unity if she is to live on, but on the 
other the European nations and states are not willing to limit their 
sovereignty. It would, however. be wrong for this reason to dis- 
miss the actuality and urgency of the problem and to say that it is 
utopian and of no use to deal with the question of the unification of 
Europe. For—strange as it may sound—in spite of the disruptive 
forces which have split Europe to-day, the unity of Europe is already 
something real. It is in a military, economic and technical sense 
just as much as a reality, as the refusal of the European nations to 
take it into account politically. One can even argue that the power- 
ful forces that press for a unification of Europe represent the stronger 
historical reality and will sooner or later compel the nations to aban- 
don the idea of being self-contained sovereign entities with exclusive 
political rights of its own. 

The unification of Europe, which must come if the richest, most 
populated and most highly civilized continent in the world is not to 
go under, does not, of course, imply a rude levelling up of Europe, 
by abolishing the given distinctions, above all, between West and 
East Europe. True there will have to be some uniformity in certain 
spheres in which the vital interests of all nations are at stake such 
as matters concerning military and security affairs, raw materials, 
food supplies and means of communication. But a glance at thé 
map and history of Europe shows that the Efirope of to-morrow can- 
not take on the form of one united Super-State. The differences be- 
tween the various European nations conditioned by race, language, 
culture, history, territory, tradition carry too great a weight for such 
a development even if it were desirable. We need only think of the 
existing tensions between various nationalities in such states as 
Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. How can Europe be 
welded into a firm, political unity if already the Balkans are unable 
to merge their different nationalities into one higher political unity ? 

It is this diversity among the European nations which also cx- 
cludes an organisation on the lines of the British Empire. The Em- 





! This does not mean that this principle has been actually respected by the 
Conference. The power of the new Assembly is restricted by discussion and 
voting of recommendations. The real power lies with the Security Council, 
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pire is indeed a loose federation and its constituent parts are inde- 
pendent. But in spite of this it is a social and political unity. It 


has grown organically and has emerged from the ground of common j 


race, language, culture, and historical tradition. In the European 
system of states there is no evidence of these essential characteristics 
of the British Empire. The Continent is not bound together in the 
same degree by a common race, Common tongue, common experi- 
ences. She has grown up from a historically different ground. Its 
history is poisoned by old rivalries and animosities. To put it briefly 
Europe is not homogeneous enough to be able to copy the organically 
developed Commonwealth of the British Empire.. 

The form in which Europe must ultimately find its unity is that 
of a federation expressing itself in constitutional forms such as are 
traditionally known on the Continent and in the United States. Such 
a federation is the most suitable form for the unification of Europe 
because on the one hand it secures some real unity in technical 
organisation, and on the other leaves enough room for the individual 
characteristics and cultural differences of the European nations, 
obviating any bureaucratic centralisation and uniformity. The 
United States are a living example of the possibility of such a uni- 
fication. For what are the United States but an amalgamation of 
immigrants of all the various European nations? As we have seen 
such a federation must not be the product of a scheme imposed upon 
the nations by a dictator. It must come into existence voluntarily. 
But this does not exclude the necessity for the statesmen of the 
European nations to exercise their wisdom and insight in enlighten- 
ing the peoples on the political trend of the time and in teaching 
them that the fate of Europe and of the individual European states 
depends upon the growth of a common sentiment and spirit and on 
the subordination of the interests of individual nations to the com- 
mon interest of the European whole. ' 

An organised European federation will not be easily or quickly 
formed after the present conflict with all its disintegrating factors. 
But what seems to be politically possible in the near future is the 
formation of small federations or unions between such nations as 
are closely related to each other. We can imagine such organised 
federations or unions especially between the lesser states of Europe, 
for example, between Holland and Belgium, or Norway, Sweden and 
perhaps Finland, or the Spanish Peninsula, or the Balkans. Such 
federations might well prepare the way for a more comprehensive 
European federation. ; 

Such an idea to constitute Europe as a federation of federations is 
not new in European political thought. Proudhon, the French 
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Socialist, advocated it. It was alive in France between the two 
world wars. Mazzini had envisaged a Europe in which most of the 
small nations were federated with other nations and Europe itself 
would be composed of a number of large federations. In this country 
this idea has been revived by Mr, Christopher Dawson? who has 
conceived of the future European union as a society of free peoples 
and a free’democratic federation. Commander King-Hall, too, has 
pleaded for a united and federated Europe in the House of Commons 
on September 28th, and the Earl of Huntingdon has done the same 
in the House of Lords on October 11th, 1944. 

Another question is: What concrete’ form can such a federation 
take? History has taught us in the constitutional development of 
Germany, Switzerland and the United States that the single states 
are at first only ready to enter into a confederation or confederacy, 
and that only by force of political circumstances can the states be 
induced in course of time to transform this loose federation of states 
into a firmer organisation, a federal state. The difference between 
these two political forms consists in that the members of a confedera- 
tion need not abandon their sovereignty, whereas in’ a federal state 
the union itself is the only subject of sovereignty. Here the single 
federal states give up their sovereignty and delegate their powers to 
the union, although they still remain at liberty to maintain their 
traditions and carry on their own cultural life. It may be that this 
development will repeat itself in Europe. In any case if the final 
aim, the federal organisation of European unity, is not to be lost 
sight of, all the various confederations must eventually take on the 
character of federal states or unions. More rigid constitutional forms 
may develop within these federal organisations and there may then 
also be room for the creation of a Council of Europe as has been 
envisaged by Mr. Churchill in his broadcast of March a2tst, 1943, 
and has been advocated by some American groups. 

One day Britain will have to make up her mind what kind of re- 
lationship she wishes to establish between herself and the European 
Commonwealth. She forms a part of a world-wide Empire and of 
the Anglo-Saxon world which in its tradition is dissimilar from that 
of Europe in many respects. Above all, the Empire will hardly be 
found ready to bind itself as a’ whole closely to the fate of Europe, 
On the other hand, as we have seen the question is no longer to-day 
whether Britain should co-operate with Europe or should become 
isolationist. The problem is how she should co-operate. There is no 
escape from the hard fact that among the European nations, in spite 
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2 The Judgment of the Nations, 1943. 
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of their bloodstained history, there is an underlying European con- 
sciousness and resentment against the liberators of to-day which 
can easily be strengthened in future if European affairs are mis- 
handled politically or economically. This always latent possibility 
of the continent being organised into a unity over against the non- 
European powers (including Great Britain) can only be obviated 
by placing Britain inside and not outside the European federation. 
A sponsorship of the European commonwealth together with the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. as advocated by Sir Walter Layton in his 


Sidney Ball lecture, The British Commonwealth and World Order, , 


would hardly be enough—even if it could possibly be attained—to 
exclude future friction between the sponsor states and the European 
Commonwealth. It may also be that Great Britain as an integral 
part of both the Empire and the whole Anglo-Saxon world—by con- 
necting her fate with that of Europe—will play the historic role of 
fostering the development of a larger grouping of nations and of 
extending the European federation to a new federal World Order. 
Russia, although also a European power, is not so closely bound 
up with the fate of Europe as is Great Britain. She is not an in- 
tegral part of Europe in the same measure as Great Britain. Russia 
has her own empire and her own civilisation. She already forms a 
unity which comprises a society of peoples and nations in East Europe 
and in Asia, and in that respect she is far in advance of Europe. No 
wonder, therefore, that one important Russian historical school con- 
siders the Russian Empire as Asiatic with Moscow its focus. In- 
deed it can hardly be maintained that Wladiwostok and the Turanian 
and other Asiatic peoples of the Soviet Union form an integral part 


of Europe. In so far as Russia is vitally concerned with Continen al 


affairs it is primarily not because she tas any specific European 
interests but because she feels her security threatened and wants to 
have definite boundaries in the West. 

Professor Catlin has recently developed the idea of a Western 
integration which mainly covers the Latin states with which the 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Countries as an integrated unit are to enter into the 
most friendly and intimate supporting relations.’ No-doubt there 
is a special need for closer relations and collaboration among the 
democracies. This has caused General Smuts in his Thoughts on 
the New World, to advocate the entrance of the nations of Western 
Europe into the British Empire. Recent statements made by Mr. 
Eden in the House of Commons on September 29th, 1944, and by 
the Belgian Government, with its reference to ‘ the bonds which 
unite us to the friendly Powers nearest to our own frontiers and 
exposed to the same dangers,’ point in the same direction. But 
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Europe is more than the Latin world and includes more than the 
Western democracies. The new trend in British policy can easily 
produce new rivalries with a division of Europe into two camps, the 
East led by Russia, and the West led by Britain. This, however, 
would destroy the European unity. For this unity is neither political 
nor economic, At bottom, it is spiritual and based on the realities 
of culture and civilisation. All countries, therefore, which have 
accepted the Christian heritage and civilisation belong to Europe. 
Not only the Latin peoples or Western democracies, but also the 
Teutonic peoples form an integral part of Europe. The same applies 
to the Eastern countries, to Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the Balkans. The rift between Eastern and 
Western Christendom does not go so deep as to exclude all orthodox 
Christian countries from their European partnership. The leaven 
of Christian faith is stronger than the estrangement between the 
Churches of East and West. The deeper issue, for instance, under- 
lying the Polish dilemma of to-day is whether after the war she is 
to form a part of Europe or of the East. The same, alternative will 
have to be faced sooner or later by all the Eastern countries, the 
Baltic States, Czechoslovakia and the Balkans, possibly also by 
Central Europe and the Western countries. If all these states are 
so weakened by the war that they are no longer in a position to 
maintain the Christian heritage, European culture and civilisation 
which have formed the concept of Europe will be a thing of the past. 

If the analysis we have tried to make is essentially correct one 
must come to the conclusion that the plan, often advocated to-day, 
to break up the unity of the Reich and to dissolve it again into its 
component parts and new petty national states needs careful recon- 
sideration. For all such plans must ultimately result in putting back 
the wheel of history which demands the unification of Europe and 
not the division and dismemberment of firmly established national 
states into a number of new sovereign states. As already Words- 
worth said with special regard to Germany: ‘The smaller states 
must disappear and merge in the larger nations.’ Versailles has 
failed to observe the pointer of history towards a unification of 
Europe. It would be a tragedy if a future peace were to repeat this 
error and fail to make use of the post-war situation in a more con- 
structive sense and so fail to lay the foundation-stone of a European 
federation. 


. 


G. LEIBHOLZ. 
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A CRUSADE FOR A CATHOLIC 
EUROPE. 


THE task of reconstruction which faces the present generation is 
indeed overwhelming. It requires not only vast economic and poli- 
tical readjustments. It involves also the spiritual regeneration of 
Europe. To-day Europe is threatened far more seriously than was 
the Roman Empire. by the barbarian invaders for the barbarian in- 
vaders could only destroy its body, its spirit proved indestructible. 
It was powerful enough to wean the conqueror from his barbarous 
ways, and to bring forth that flower of civilization in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. With its spirit the grandeur that was Rome 
lived on, shaping the Empire of Charlemagne, that high - misded 
attempt to express the spiritual unity of Europe in a political form, 
permeating the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation, more a 
dream than a reality. In a thousand ways it moulded the thoughts 
of Europeans, a tower of strength, a pattern of virtue, an inspiration 
to action. It lived on in the Church. 

Europe derives her strength and her mission from Christianity 
alone. But the European nations have recklessly squandered their 
Christian patrimony. They have allowed paganism to raise its 
head. They have succumbed to the spirit of materialism. They have 
drifted so far away from God and His Christ that the present age 
can justly be styled the post-Christian era. They are even now pre- 
paring to settle the world without recourse to its Creator, disregard- 
ing His laws, in a spirit diametrically opposed to that of His love. 

Yet Catholics know that the world can escape a third and even 
more terrible conflagration only by returning to the ways of Christ. 
Only when Catholic principles are everywhere applied, in the life 
of the individual as in that of nations, can a lasting peace be ensured. 
They know the truth; they are grounded in the truth. Are they not 
called upon, at such an hour, to give to the world, what the Catholic 
alone can give? 

We may well ask, ‘ How can these things be?’ We are human, 
weak, and alone. How can individuals ‘influence the fate of nations? 
Yet individuals have in the past affected the lives of peoples. Amidst 
all the devastation of barbarian invasion, the prayers of a solitary 
monk on Monte Cassino assured the Christianisation of Europe. A 
shepherd girl, as lonely at the royal court of France as she was in 
her native Domrémy, changed the course of history, and realised the 
Will of God upon earth. Though the lives of the saints may be 
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sources Of inspiration rather than patterns to be slavishly copied, 
they teach us the one thing that is necessary, the use of spiritual 
weapons in a struggle that is spiritual. . 

The struggle for the pacification of Europe is primarily of a spiri- 
tual nature, in so far as it means simply the application of the teach- 
ing of Christ to every field of human activity, regardless of anything 
but obedience to Divine Will. This struggle begins in the heart of 
the believer. Long before a truly peaceful Europe, with her different 
nations living together in accordance with the Divine precepts, can 
become a reality, she must be conceived in the hearts and ininds of 
the faithful. They must endeavour to become familiar with her long 
and glorious history. They must take the trouble to study her unique 
contribution to the civilization of the world. They must make her 
needs a subject of prayer. They must work and pray, and pray and 
work, until Europe becomes a reality clearly outlined in their minds, 
a reality cherished by their-love. 

It may, be objected that such a task, which requires leisure, and 
above all certain intellectual gifts, can only be performed by the few. 
This is certainly true. Yet there remains another and no less urgent 
task, which is incumbent upon all, who take these matters to heart. 
Since false and exclusive nationalism lies at the root of the problems 
of our day, men must be brought to overcome their national pre- 
judices in the spirit of Christian brotherhood, if there is to be a just 
and lasting peace. Before the Reformation all national differences 
seemed insignificant when compared with the unity of the Catholic 
supra-national Church, to which all nations belonged. Even wars 
were fought, as it were, within that unity ; they were family quarrels, 
which could be settled without leaving the same bitterness that wars 
between modern nations are bound to leave. We may regret that 
Europe has lost the unity she possessed ; but our prejudices blind us 
to the fact that the re-establishment of European unity is not beyond 
our reacn. 

As the real unity of Europe is of a spiritual nature, it can only 
be realized by spiritual weapons. One of the most effective in the 
hands of the individual believer is a very humble and simple, though 
by no means easy application of the doctrine of the Corpus Christi 
Mysticum. We believe that we are all members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Is it not possible to make this belief a principle of action? 
As Catholics we may be accustomed to live our private, and even our 
public, lives in, obedience to the Divine law. We strive to develop 
our charity towards our neighbour—maybe it already embraces all 
our countrymen, regardless of class or.creed. But unless we are 
willing to receive the alien, as readily as our own countrymen, we 
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are barren members of the Mystical Body of Christ. We are erect- 
ing barriers to check the flow of Divine Love, which He would have 
pulsate freely through the whole of His Mystical Body. 

We must endeavour to break our thoughtless habit of relegating 
the foreigner to a separate class in our own nation, to that limbo, 
where he loses all his dignity as our brother in Christ, and becomes 
the legitimate butt of scorn and contumely. 

We must ask ourselves a few searching questions. Is it right to 
join in the Creed every time we go to Mass, and then act as though 
a German Catholic, who goes to Mass as we do, who joins in the 
Creed as we do, and receives our Blessed Lord as we do, has a lesser 
claim on our charity than the man, who was brought up in the same 
country as we and speaks the same language, but worships: false 
gods, and by his every action defies the Divine precepts of justice 
and charity? What does Christ mean to us, if we reject those to 
whom He is willing to give Himself? - Yet we know that His truth 
makes us free. And this spiritual liberation means that, provided 
we take Our Lord at His word in all things, we may become His 
instruments in the great task of transforming the face of the earth. 

The real struggle for Europe begins in the depth of our own hearts. 
Once we have made up our minds to be Catholics first and foremost, 
we shall find it easier to extend our charity to the members of other 
nations. We shall not be worse Englishmen or Germans, French- 
men or Poles for that. For loyalty to the supra-national Church does 
not do away with national loyalties. It includes them, as provincial 
ones (in the secular order) are included in the national loyalty. 

We shall be better citizens, because we are obeying God’s com- 
mandments more fully, and we shall have built a bridge, where be- 
fore there was none. There are, of course, men and women who 
have in their hearts overcome the prejudices of false and exclusive 
nationalism, for whom belief in the Mystical Body of Christ is a 
principle of action. Relying on this doctrine, we should give it a 
new force in our lives, 

The change of spirit envisaged here can only be brought about 
by regular, instant, and united prayer. A small beginning has 
already been made in this direction. On May 5th, 1942, a number 
of priests, religious, and lay-folk joined in the first ‘ Novena for a 
Catholic Europe.’ Knowing that a just and lasting peace can only 
be brought about, if Catholic principles are everywhere applied, they 
implored the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Love and Master of History, 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary, to grant the 
world a Catholic Europe. The prayers of the Novena were, ‘ Come 
Holy Ghost,’ with Versicle and Collect, and three Hail Mary’s in 
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honour of the Sacred Wounds. The Novena for a Catholic Europe 
was repeated every month, and many Masses offered for this inten- 
tion. In January, 1943, it was approved by His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop-Bishop of Southwark, who expressed his desire that ‘ as 
many as possible should join in praying for a just and lasting peace.’ 
Since then the Novena has gained the further approval of the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, the Archbishops of Westminster, Birmingham and 
Cardiff, and the Bishop of Menevia. 

Since then a further step has been taken, a ‘ Crusade for a Catholic 
Europe.’ Members undertake the monthly recitation of the Novena 
prayers, to which, at the suggestion of the Apostolic Delegate, there 
has been added the short indulgenced ejaculation, ‘ Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, Thy kingdom come’ (300 days Ind.), which sums 
up all we pray for. Members must endeavour to overcome the pre- 
judices of false and exclusive nationalism in themselves, and, must 
spread the Crusade by all means at their disposal. This Crusade 
is a movement of prayer t6 prepare our hearts for the working of 
the Holy Ghost. The spirit of the Crusader is one of humble and 
prayerful readiness, ‘ Lord, what will thou have me do?’ We do 
not yet know, where He will lead us. But we do know, that we, 
too, in our generation, are called to do our utmost to restore all 
things in Christ. 

The Secretary, ‘ Crusade for a Catholic Europe,’ 
St. Kevin’s, Jane‘s Lane, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 








ON POETIC KNOWLEDGE (IL.) 


At the beginning of this essay we noted that what a philosopher, 
reflecting om poetry, observes first of all is that it belongs to the 
sphere of Art or productive activity. Now the proper end of Art is 
not knowledge but production or ‘ creation,’ not in the manner of 
physical nature, as radium produces helium or one living thing an- 
other, but in the free manner of the mind; it is intellectuak pro- 
ductivity ad extra’. 





1 There are Speculative Arts, logic for instance. As such they remain purely 
intellectual and the Will has nothing to do with them apart from the decision to 
exercise them. They bring the notion of Art to its limit where it is still realised 
and even most purely. realised, because there is still a factibile, but where all is 
achieved within the mind. Note too that although one may speak of the poetry 
of logic,. as of mathematics, inasmuch as both are contemplated objectively, yet 
within logic itself poetry and poetic knowledge have no place at all. If, then, 
logic be the purest form of art, it seems that poetry in its pure state (of which 
I speak later) and art in its pure state are diametrically opposed, 
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Of itself the intellect is expressive; it produces within itself its 
‘mental words ’ which, besides being the media through which it 
knows things, are also effects of its own spiritual plenitude, expres- 
sions or inward manifestations of the things it knows. 

Further, this plenitude is a superabundance which tends of itself, 
naturally, to an external expression and manifestation, to a song. Not 
only does the mind’s vitality form words within, it tends also to over- 
flow into works; and this with a natural need or desire which reaches 
out over the frontiers of intellect itself, and which therefore can only 
be realized with the aid of the will and the other appetites whose 
movement, whereby the intellect goes out from itself following a 
desire natural to itself, is initiated and nourished at its source by the 
intellect, in such a way that, following this start, they predetermine 
in a general way the primary tendency of the operative intellect in a 
poetic (in the aristotelian sense) or in a practical direction. Once 
this original determination has been given, the ‘ poetic’ activity de- 
velops along a line that is much more purely intellectual—the human 
will with its characteristic ends and purposes being far less involved 
—than is the line of moral activity (Ethics as a mode of the prac- 
tical). 

So it is clear that the will or appetite has some share in all the prac- 
tical activities of the mind (speaking quite generally) although this 
share varies considerably, and that in the special case of the activity 
which make things, the part played by the will is smaller than in that 
of ethical activity. And the cause of the difference is this, that the 
‘idea’ of the thing to be made is already of and by itself a practical 
idea, since it presupposes that primordial movement of the intellect, 
the will co-operating, towards the production of something outside 
itself. 

Such I take to be the first root of poetic activity in the sense of 
‘ an art-activity; regarded purely and simply as a metaphysical re- 
quirement. It may of course be enveloped in any amount of empirical 
conditioning, psychological and sociological, as well as by the more 
obvious utility-ends, for example, the magic-motive of primitive 
painting and the ordinary need of tools and equipment. But all these 
purposes and conditionings presuppose the one metaphysical root. 

Understood in this way Art does .not essentially imply a need to 
communicate with another person, There is such a need and it in- 
tervenes inevitably ; but it does not define the activity of Art, which 
essentially is involved in a need to speak and express oneself in a 
thing made. Art flows from a spiritual superabundance, and would 
exist as a need or demand even (cruel anomaly !) were there no one 
to see or hear its effects. So true is this that while every artist wants 
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a public, it can happen that he suffers as much and more (more 
deeply’ from one that ‘ understands’ him as from one that ignores 
‘um. Being understood seems to lessen him suinehow, it makes him 
uneasy. He wonders whether after all his work is not lacking in an 
extra ‘something’ which, had it been there, could not have been 
communicated. Not for men does he work; or, if it is for men, it 
is rather for posterity, conceived somehow as immaterial because it 
does not exist yet. What he wants is not to be understood, but to 
endure through history. 

What follows from this from the point of view of knowledge? 

Art, taken by itself, is not a knowing but a making; it aims at 
making an objective thing according to certain requirements and to a 
definite goodness intrinsic to that thing. True, it presupposes and 
draws upon a foregoing knowledge. Because it is an intellectual or 
spiritual productivity it cannot content itself with that particular 
object towards which, as merely productive, it tends; for this object 
is only a specimen of one class of beings. As intellectual it must 
somehow, and even precisely in so far as it is creative, tend towards 
sheer being transcending all classes of being. Hence the ‘object 
made—even a clay pot or a fishing-boat—must signify something 
more than itself, must be a sign as well as a thing, alive with a mean- 
ing that extends beyond the limits of its individuality. Hence too an 
instant of contemplation is implied by all Art, productive though it 
essentially is ; it implies a melody, a meaning that quickens a form’. 
This is the basis of Aristotle’s saying that imitation is intrinsic to Art; 
which means first and most obviously (but not most profoundly*) a 
speculative knowledge preceding the art-activity and presupposed by 
it, but still extrinsic to it and including all the ordinary human know- 
ledge that the artist obtains by keeping his eyes and his mind open to 
the world of nature and culture. Art-activity proper begins after all 
this ,because it is Creative and because as such it asks of the mind 
not that it be informed by a thing known, but that, from its side, it 
form something to be projected into existence. 

But we are still only on the frontier of the mystery. Let us try to 
penetrate further. 

An act of thought which is essentially productive, which forms a 
thing into existence instead of being itself formed by something, 
such a thought can express and reveal only one thing, the being and 
substance of him who thinks it. But a man’s own substance is hid- 
den from him at first. He must first receive from outside and be 





2 Cf. Arthur Lourié, De la Mélodie, ‘ La Vie Intellectuelle.’ .24 Dec., 1935. 
% Considered on the deepest and least obvious level the Aristotelian ‘ imitation ’ 
must be connected with poetic knowledge itself. 
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affected by other things and awake to the world before he awakes to 
himself. Only on condition that things reverberate in him, and in 
such a way that both they and he arise from sleep together, with a 
common awakening, can the poet express in his work his own sub- 
stance. What he discerns in things, what he glimpses, is then dis- 
cerned and glimpsed as something inseparable from himself and his 
emotion; or, better, as his very self indeed; and this happens pre- 
cisely inasmuch as he tends toward an obscure self-knowledge which, 
completed, is purely Creative*. Therefore he reveals the Graal to 
others and sees it not himself>. His intuition, the creative intuition 
or ‘ feeling’ is a dim awareness of self and exterior things together 
in one, a knowledge by connaturality which only forms itself and 
bears fruit in a word which is also a work, in something made and 
produced ; and to this making its entire vitality tends. Knowledge 
of a sort it is, but very different from all that is commonly called 
knowledge. It cannot be expressed in ideas and judgments; it is 
experience rather than ‘ knowledge,’ and creative experience for it 
desires to express itself, and this precisely in a thing made, in a 
‘work.’ Nor does it precede creative activity as if presupposed by 
it; rather it is contained in this very activity, because it is identical 
with the urge towards expression, towards a ‘ work.’ Precisely this 
is what I call pcetic knowledge, it being conceded that the term 
‘ knowledge ’ is analogical, and that it means here not that state of 
mind which comes to rest in an assimilation to things, but that in 
which the mind rests in its having given being to something. Poetic 
knowledge then is a certain vital energy hidden, as it were, within 
the seed of art, in that spiritual seed of the work of art which the 
ancients called its idea or exemplar. 

It and poetry came to self-consciousness together ; more precisely, 
they-are one thing—poetry and this dim intuitive awareness, this 
leap in the dark that is not wholly dark. Sensitively, passionately 
obscurely the soul hunts and holds, within the sensible, within pas- 
sion, in darkness, the hidden meaning of things and of the self, and 
so doing fixes it in a medium. ' And this meaning is at one and the 
same time perceived (in the way described) in an object and alive 
in the thing made, being the melody, as I have called it, of every true 
work of art; and in such a way that, in this meaning or melody, the 
outer thing made and the deepest soul of the maker, the sign and the 
signified, communicate, commingle in a single song and a single 
sense. 





4Cf. Frontiéres de la Poésie, p- 197- 
5 J. Cocteau, Les Chevaliers de la Table Ronde. 
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Philosophers at all times have speculated about poetry, but always, 
naturally, from outside. Let us admit that not till the 19th century 
—as I have tried to explain—did poetry begin, in the poets them- 
selves, to become deliberately and systematically conscious of itself. 
The way was prepared by the Romantics and followed more par- 
ticularly by Baudelaire and Rimbaud. Now every advance to con- 
sciousness is in peril of perversion. The risk here was that poetry 
might seek to stray from the creative task, might turn in upon the 
soul itself, trying to fulfil it with pure knowledge, with an absolute 
good. 

One can certainly be a poet without producing—yet—any work, 
but a poet’s being is virtually productive; poetry is necessarily 
orientated towards a work, as a tree to fruit. But by becoming self- 
conscious it can liberate itself from production, in the degree in which 
self-knowledge is a withdrawal into the self. 

And at the same time it discerns its own active principle, pure poetic 
knowledge: that indescribable, pregnant experience that Plato 
called enthusiasm and which I have been trying briefly to charac- 
terise. And at this point awakes in it a desire, until now hidden by 
its own transcendance and spirituality, a metaphysical aspiration 
to break through the limits of its own nature, to pass the boundaries 
of its own level of being. At once poetry is at odds with art; for it 
was this its limited nature that oblfged it to follow the way of art. 
But now, when art seeks to fashion something to the likeness of an 
idea, intelligently, poetry seeks to receive merely, to listen merely, 
to communicate in the depths of the self with someone who is un- 
known and whom no idea can enclose. ‘For the ‘‘1”’ is someone 
else,’ said Rimbaud. Could one possibly express more clearly how 
poetic knowledge is engulfed as it were in the very being of the 
self who knows? One moment’s giddiness would suffice now; if it 
lose its foothold now poetry falls right away; immediately, from 
any sort of production; it becomes simply a way to knowledge, it 


creates no more, it merely knows. Art cries out for work but 
poetry, cut away from the conditions of its nature, seeks knowledge 
only. 


And what a temptation! For knowledge is a sort of absolute; 
and this knowledge involves the whole of a man’and gains the whure 
world for him through his passivity! If poetry, se. .zee from the 
relationships imposed by Art—or so fancying itself—finds a soul 
that is not preoccupied, if it runs with no rival in that soul, it must 
flourish into a frightful lust for knowledge, whose end is utter ex- 
haustion of soul and body. 

Rimbaud’s. experience is decisive on this point. Unlike the sur- 
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realists, who later made use of his name and who ended by working 
with poetry as with an instrument to satisfy a sort of scientific 
curiosity, Rimbaud gave himself up, deliberately and consciously, 
to the last tyrannical demands of poetic knowledge gone completely 
wild; and, following this lead, Hung himself into violence and ‘ de- 
bauchery ’ in his terrible search for the treasures of the spirit. 

I am quoting from the Lettre du Voyant, in which he says ex- 
pressly that he is ‘ debauching himself,’ and in the same place 
that the good he seeks is knowledge. The text is supremely im- 
portant as evidence, and infinitely worth commenting on. 

‘The man who wants to be a poet ’—who wants to be, says 
Rimbaud; it is a deliberate, conscious undertaking, and there already 
the snare is set—‘ makes a complete study of himself. He hunts 
out his soul, inspects it, tr#es it, learns all about it; and as soon as 
known it must be cultivated. Oh, it sounds simple enough; every- 
one’s mind grows up of course; and plenty of egoists are authors 
and let us know it; and plenty more credit themselves with their in- 
tellectual progress ! But I’m talking about making the soul 
monstrous !. . . . Imagine a man planting himself and cultivating 
warts on his own face. I say one must be able to see, one must 
turn oneself into a seer. 

‘This the poet does by an immensely long and logical derange- 
ment of all the senses. Every ‘kind of love and suffering and in- 
sanity. He seeks out in himself and consumes every poison, to leave 
only quintessences. It’s a frightful torment and calls for all the 
faith and strength he can bring to it, and this to a superhuman de- 
gree; but its reward is greatness, greatness in sickness, crime, 
damnation—and in knowledge! For thus the unknown ts reached 
—through cultivation of this particular soul, already rich beyond 
all others! He reaches the unknown; if now his visions blind him 
and drive him mad, still he has seen them! Let him smash himself 
with: leaping past unnameable horrors, others will take up the fearful 
struggle; and that horizon will be their starting point, there where 
he dies!’ , 

Expressed with astonishing lucidity in Une Saison en Enfer the 
conclusion was inevitable. Poetry strives for full self-realisation 
by ridding itelf of evéry condition which keeps it in being. It dares 
to claim an absolute life, and so runs headlong down a dialectic of 
suicide. It wants to be all and give all, life itself, holy, transfigured, 
miraculous; it takes all humanity under its wings. And all the 
time, whatever it does, the nature of things restricts it to one sphere 
of life only, and a quite subordinate sphere when all is said and done, 
to the business of making a work of art. In the end+there is one 
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issue: silence, with renunciation of both poetry and craftsmanship 
together. Rimbaud ceased to write; not only that, he also took his 
revenge on poetry. He stripped himself of it as of something unclean. 

The foregoing considerations suggest that poetry of itself cannot 
be in harmony with anything else—not with Faith, not with Meta- 
physics, not with Sanctity; as, in general, nothing that tends to 
infinity can of itself keep in step with anything else. To offer one’s 
whole soul to it alone leads to madness, as we have observed. But 
to give it a place along with all the rest, with the other spiritual 
powers and energies, is to ask for trouble indeed; how can it lie 
down with them? In truth all these energies, being transcenden- 
tal, aspire, like poetry, to break free from their limitations, to reach 
to infinity. Each is a condition of the existence of the rest, they all 
maintain one another with a mutual invigoration, but they hate one 
another too (in one sense ; for in another sense they love one another) 
and impose limits on one another, and each strives to reduce the rest 
to impotence. Only in this conflict can they exist and grow. 
Everything is wounded: art, poetry, metaphysics, prayer, con- 
templation—they are all wounded at their heart and centre. It is the 
very condition of life. And it is the man who has these powers who 
must perforce unify them, weep over them, die daily to them, and 
so win his peace and their’s. 


(To be concluded). 


JAcQguEs MARITAIN 
Translated by Kenelm Foster, O.P, 


_ Note : This essay is translated from Situation de la Poésic (Desléc : 
1928). The material of the essay was recently used by Professor 
Maritain in a lecture in Chicago, and this will appear in the next issue 
of Review of Politics (Notre Dame, Indiana). 
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RESPONSIBILITY AGAIN (Il) 
(for Lord Northbourne) 


Translated into the terms of concrete human life and work, man’s 
answerableness in the divine image means free obedience to norma- 
tive law. Such is the character of human obedience and the proxi- 
mate definition of man‘s responsibility. All four of its terms are 
equally essential. Thus an unfree obedience, whether of ignorance 
or of force, is to that extent irresponsible, and a freedom which 
is not essentially qualified as obedience altogether lacks the condi- 
tion of responsibility, for it is answerable to nothing. Again, an 
obedience, however free, which has nothing to do with law lacks 
an essential mark of human responsibility, namely order in and 
towards the common good. And although we may obey other laws, 
the character of the law that binds us precisely as responsible beings 
is to be normative. ,For a norm is the truth of things understood 
as a nature to be served and thus binds our will not arbitrarily but 
through our understanding. 

We should recall, as Eric Gill was wont to recall ad nauseam, 
that man’s nature is twofold, bodily and spiritual (‘ spirit and mat- 
ter, both real and both good ’): that human life is the unity of these 
two elements which are resolved only by death and by false phil- 
osophy. But our death looks forward to the resurrection of our 
bodies. Thus our dependance upon the divine Image is also two- 
fold. It shares the dependance of all created things upon their 
Exemplar as bodily creatures share it, being fashioned in a deter- 
minate scope of growth; of development and decay; and it obeys 
the laws of heaven as the grass of the field obeys them. But our 
dependance is also spiritual, of knowledge and of love. So that 
our correspondence to the divine Exemplar is not merely the un- 
knowing correspondence of life and seasons to the first cause which 
regulates them all, it is a correspondence by knowing and loving 
our cause as God. That is what it is to be fashioned in the Image 
of God, dust of the earth with the breath of divine life in it. For 
this being made in the divine Image is not understood by any com- 
parison by. which we might say ‘ Behold, God is one of us, for we 
have a mental life and so has He.’ We cannot measure God in 
that way. But God is our measure : the measure in which the limbs 
of our spirit have their liveliness and our eyes their sight. 
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The Image of God is a living measure in which, to the extent of 
our love, our bodily life also has correspondence to our heavenly 
principle. Not in blind negation of the body does the Image of 
God become whole in us, as it is said ‘ when the eye is lightsome, 
then is the whole body luminous.’ So also it is not by tyranny of 
the spiritual principle in man over the body, not by the cunning ex- 
ploitation of its powers and feelings, not by the flattering spiritual 
presumption of overcoming the bodily nature in us and rendering 
it at last irrelevant to our pure spiritual interests: not by these 
means that our bodies are brought into subjection to the law of 
Christ. It is true to the extent that love has brought the whole 
man under the discipline of the Image of God that the sacrifice of 
life or limb or function may be required of us to the end that the 
whole man be not cast into the furnace. But the requirements of 
our warfare against sin are not of themselves the norm of our in- 
tegrity. Their presence in the limiting case give to that integrity 
the salt of an heroic temper. We do not as a rule rise, superior to 


. the body by mutilating it. , 


Again, it is not only the topmost flower of our bodily life that 
concerns our spirit as if it were only in the spiritualised distillations 
of poetry that our bodily life could be tolerable to our spiritual prin- 
ciple. The norm of conformity to the Image of God extends to 
the roots and the depths of our bodily life, not precisely because it 
is body but because it is life and of our person. Thus, though it is 
by our spiritual powers that we apprehend and respond to our divine 
Exemplar, Christ, it is in our body and not elsewhere that we re- 


_ spond to Him, and the powers of our bodily life are the language of 


our answer. We do not learn from an abstract heaven the pattern 
of our bodily behaviour which then, as pure rational beings we pro- 
ceed to apply as if our body were as impersonal as a machine. We 
know from Christ in our bodies the norm of our bodily life. 

Thus the normative law which defines our responsibility is the 
divine Exemplar embodied in our flesh, and the law of our bodily 
life is conditioned by response to Him. 

The bearing of these considerations on the social and juridical con- 
ception of responsibility may seem remote. Such considerations will 
even seem alien to the presuppositions of contemporary conceptions 
of law. It is precisely for this reason we have the duty of recalling 
them. 

The typical conception formed by the modern world in its partial 
glimmerings of philosophical awareness and corresponding in sig- 
nificance to our conception of a norm, is that of the random. Random 
is the condition of any phenomenon offered to a mind whith is sole 
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source of its own law-making. It is the condition of phenomena pre- 
cisely in so far as the human mind is called upon to impose law upon 
them. Thus, to speak strictly, it is not ‘a condition of things or 
natures independent of the mind. It is an aspect under which one 
chooses to consider things: it is founded in an attitude of the mind 
itself. The attitude of mind under which jphenomena are con- 
sidered as random occurrences is at once impersonal, autocratic 
and quasi-autonomous. In its pure essence, as a limiting case, it 
is insanity. 

But what is the. evidence of such insanity in the contemporary 
world? In effect the evidence is very impressive. 

Let us first of all, however, make a little more explicit what we 
mean by ‘the random.’ Random is the objective qualification of 
knowledge out of kinship. Wisdom, on the contrary, the type of 
knowledge presupposed by our understanding of responsibility, is a 
knowledge in which all things are kin, related in our love’s response 
to the creator of them all. Knowledge of the random is qualified 
on the side of the knower by a severance of the will and of love 
from life and the roots of life, giving to it typical characteristics of 
disinterestedness, detachment, aloofness, frigidity, unrelatedness. 
In relation to the random the mind’s function is not and cannot be 
understanding, but is rather measure, patterning and manipulation. 
The formal principles of such patterning belong, as Kant saw, to the 
mind itself, and can be traced to the tool-using, manipulative func- 
tion. From this function the abstract patterning of the random has 
the ineradicable mark of quantity and externity (cf. Bergson). That 
Kant’s critique bears upon knowledge out of kinship, and therefore 


detached and frigid knowledge, knowledge of the random, is con-— 


firmed in the peculiarly random and somewhat maniacal character 
of the categorical imperative. 

The decisive element in the genesis of the random is a hardening 
of the heart. From this point, knowledge by ,kinship in nature 
gives place to an external quantitative measure. Such a hardening 
decision usually takes place in the conquest of one people by an- 
other. It was said of William the Norman that he numbered every 
cot and every steading, nay every stye and every swine in his newly 
conquered kingdom. It takes place wherever men are pressed by 
other men into the service of money. There is no end to the numer- 
ation of the labouring poor, precisely because their numeration in- 
volves their alienation from the heart. It takes place wherever man’s 
work in the field of nature ceases to be governed by natures to be 
served, natures of soil and plant, of cattle and of man himself in all 
the organic kinship and fellowship of his bodily life, and- becomes 
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instead the exploitation of (random) raw material by technique de- 
signed to increase man’s autocratic power over inert matter. 

Neither is such a diagnosis of purely intellectual interest. The 
people alienated from the heart of their conquerors are the people 
to whom their governors are always ‘ they ’ and never by any chance 
‘we.’ The people enslaved for others’ profit are they whose 
domestic destinies are decided in a market of ‘ labour ’—that utmost 
de-personalisation of the working man. The fields exploited as so 
much inert matter, precisely as inert matter are washed by flood into 
the sea, and in a single generation more organic topsoil has been 
washed away from the Missouri basin than twenty generations of 
love and patient husbandry can hope to restore. 

The sense of the mechanization of modern life,—not only, though 
especially, of industrial life—is the organisation of the random. It 
is a process to vacuity. Typically, for contemporary physics the 
direction of time is determined by entropy, and progress is increase 
of the random element. The term of such a development is a state 
of thermodynamical equilibrium, a state in which the universe with 
all its energies including our own is irremediably pulled to pieces : 
in which it is finally too improbable that anything further will hap- 
pen. Such a theory has a psychological relevance though we may 
reject it as a prognostic. 

The triumph of the mechanical or the mathematical unity over 
organic unity, which we may witness for example in the economy of 
a mechanized farm manured by chemicals for the sake of money 
profit, involves more than merely psychological disintegration. It 
is precisely organic life which is physically dissipated and physically 
removed from the soil. The same is true of the random sexual 
alliance—random, though not necessarily promiscuous—of people 
who have dissociated sex from procreation. The resulting. sterility 
and hysteria.are real physical conditions. 

It is true that organisation and mechanization are productive of 
new unities. A machine or a blue-print is itself a unity: a unity 
in the power of man, of his thought and his muscle. But the process 
of mechanization turns aside from and leaves behind in a kind of 
blank nescience unities more numerous and more complex : the unities 
of life and the unities of love. Man’s glittering power over molecules 
is won at the expense of an extraordinary demission of wisdom, the 
loss of the most rudimentary knowledge of how to live. The develop- 
ment of mechanism is thus precisely the expression of man’s spiritual 
disintegration ; and the mastery over matter, of which he has for- 
gotten all but the quantitative properties involves the weakening 
and destruction of the natural bonds of life in which he is less 
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obviously master than child and servant; in which bodily and spiri- 
tually he is obedient to a ‘ nature’ which is source of the inner laws 
of his life, even of his spiritual life. 

The organisation of the random is thus the antithesis of that obedi- 
ence to normative law which characterises man’s responsibility ; and 
the spirituality it implies is the antithesis of that responsiveness to 
the Image of God of which the fulfilment is wisdom, 

For it does imply a spirituality : a spirituality based upon the alien- 
ation of ‘matter’ and of man’s bodily nature from the heart. It 
implies a freedom, a ‘freedom from the necessities of matter,’ of 
which the intellectual structure is nescience of the organic norms 
of life in which the mathematical calculation of random probabilities 
has the place of law. This is true at the base of the economic life 
where the last decision is pronounced by the actuary and at the base 
of the mechanical development itself. Freedom thus understood 
coincides with the most rigorous definition of irresponsibility. Its 
spirituality is ultimately of the wilderness and the void. 


BERNARD KELLY. 








INTERNATIONAL RE-CONSTRUCTION. By John Eppstein. (Catholic 
Social Guild; 6d.). 


Mr. Eppstein’s pamphlet adds little to the spate of maxims and 
moralisings with which the nation at war has armed itself to face 
the peace. The first chapter deals with the purpose of re-construction 
and gleans something from the lesson of the League; every man’s 
stake in the peace is discussed as well as the alternative to the total 
State. There is added a summary of ‘ essential documents.’ Some- 
what less than four pages is devoted, towards the end of the booklet, 
to the utterances of Pope Pius XII and a little more to the proclama- 
tions of British and American ‘ religious leaders.’ On page 16 Mr. 
Eppstein deplores the basic principles of Christian pacifism and con- 
cludes with the rebuke: ‘ Pacifists should pay more attention to the 
Devil. Perhaps the practical experience of the unimaginable horrors, 
deliberately launched upon mankind by Nazi Germany and _ the 
militarists of Japan, will have cured this delusion.’ 

There is little, in the tract, of the fire which Christ came to Cast 

‘on the earth, and whose kindling can alone solve the problems which 
face us. 


].F.T.P. 
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RELIGION: WITHOUT CHRIST 


rue period during which the scientific attitude of mind was linked 
with materialism is past: in every field of study, physics, botany, 
astronomy, psychology, the foremost experts have reached the con- 
clusion that the neat mechanism of a previous generation is no longer 
tenable. It takes time, of course, for these conclusions to become 
known; but the result is that the scientific mind no longer finds 
religion intolerable. On the contrary, religion is seen as a neces- 
sity: as something which is demanded by the very limitations of 
science itself. This has, of course, been the consistent assertion of 
the Christian Church; but it would certainly be wrong to suppose 
that the change of attitude in an important part of the scientific 
world means that there is any kind of movement back to traditional 
religious beliefs. There is, indeed, a movement towards religion ; 
but traditional Christianity is distinguished from other religions by 
all that is meant by the words ‘ supernatural ’ and ‘ revealed’; and 
neither of these two words commends itself, it would’ seem, to the 
scientist. What actually seems to be taking place is an attempt to 
get behind religious formulations to something upon which those 
formulations depend : no need is felt for creeds and dogmas; religion 
is something individual, an attitude of mind, a response of the 
personality. 

One place in which this attitude can be studied is in the writings 
of the distinguished surgeon, Mr. Kenneth Walker, whose new book! 
carries his thought a stage further along the lines begun in Diagnosis 
of Man and continued in The Circle of Life. 

There are several reasons why Mr. Walker’s books are- worth 
studying. The first is that, as a doctor, he has much to say that 
only the experience of a medical man can provide; but more than 
that, he has read widely and writes with great beauty and precision ; 
and he is professedly déing it for those who are not themselves 
scientists. Throughout the series, of which, it is to be hoped, this 
is not the last, he has mercilessly exposed the collapse of materialism : 
in every field he shows the defences of that position being overrun. 
With great wisdom and persuasive force he argues that the nature 
of man and his mind take him beyond the material, beyond even 
the limitations of this life, and place him before something which 
he cannot express. But Mr. Walker gives that something no name. 





1 Meaning and Purpose, by Kenneth Walker. (Jonathan Cape; 7s. 6d.). 
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He is, indeed, committed to an orthodox, a somewhat naive, idealist 
philosophy; and it is against this background that he argues—not 
always consistently, as is inevitable. But happily his conclusions 
do not depend upon his philosophy, but upon a body of evidence, 
which he has presented in a way that is ideal for the non-medical 
and non-scientific reader: he enables such a one to grasp the con- 
temporary situation in those worlds; and in the course of his in- 
vestigation he says so much that is worth hearing that it cannot be 
summarized here. 

So far, then, Mr. Walker is on the side of the Christian Church. 
But only so far. In the course of his chapter on The Religious 
Account of Reality, he says :— 

An orthodox Christian will point out that there is an absence 
in the account ofall those ingredients which are vital to religion 
and that the emotion which has been described might have been 
felt by anyone whether he were a believer or not. This criti- 
cism is valid if by religion is meant the ‘acceptance of certain 
doctrines, but is not valid if by that word is meant the con- 
viction of the existence of a spiritual reality behind all appzar- 
ances and the récognition of an urgent necessity -to live to the 
utmost of our ability in harmony with it. It is in this latter 
sense that the word ‘ religion’ is used in this book (p. 104). 

An orthodox Christian could point out to Mr. Walker that he 
would cease to be such if he denied what Mr. Walker means by 
religion; one can accept all that and still hold the necessity for 
belief in dogma—in revelation. But let us hear Mr. Walker further : 

As a result of its insistence on the sanctity of its ancient 
formulations institutional religion has been on the defensive 
for the last two hundred years . . . . in my opinion it is not so 
much development that is necessary but a rediscovery of the 
inner truths of religion. Many of the spiritual truths of religion 
are given in the form of parables, myths, symbols and rituals, 
for by such means and by such means only can knowledge of a 
higher order be rendered intelligible to the ordinary man... . 
Originally all the rites and rituals of the Christian Church had 
a profound significance for those who used them, but as re- 
ligions become old and decay the inner meaning of the rituals 
and symbols is lost and only their external form is retained. 
It is this shifting of attention from the inner meaning to the 
outward form which has been one of the chief causes of the 
Church’s conflict with science (pp. 108-9). 

It seems, therefore, that it.is not so much the teaching of the 
Church that is wrong, but the way Christians apprehend, or rather 
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fail to apprehend, the inner meaning of what they profess. .And one 
has to admit that this criticism is uncomfortably pointed. A Catholic 
would at once say that the ‘ shifting of attention from the inner 
meaning to the outward form’ has never been countenanced by the 
Church; and that in fact the doctrine of sacramental grace itself 
excludes such a shift. It remains true that to-day worship is far 
too much a matter of assistance and too little of spiritual awareness, 
Take the example of the Mass—the centre of Catholic life, as the 
liturgical movement has pointed out till we are almost tired of hearing 
it. The perfunctory gestures of many a priest give small hint to 
the onlooker that here we have that very Sacrifice of which the whole 
history of sacrifice is the forerunner?; yet the smallest ‘ rubric ’ 
of the Mass is full of deep meaning. How have we come to lose it? 
Mr. Walker is not the only one to remind us of our treasures : 

In the God-hero the Godhead itself !abours because of its 
imperfect and suffering creation; it takes upon itself the state 
of suffering, and by this sacrificial act accomplishes the opus 
magnum, the athlon of healing and of the canquest of death, 
The human being can actually do nothing decisive in this matter ; 
he looks to his Redeemer full of faith and confidence, and tries 
in his way, by a fitting .moral attitude, at least to put no 
obstacles in the way of the Saviour’s work of redemption. 

We would have to be satisfied with this bare fact were it not 
for the existence of the Church. But the institution of the 
Church means nothing less than a constantly active continua- 
tion of the life of Christ and its sacrificial function. Christ’s 
sacrifice, the accomplishment of salvation, constantly repeats 
itself in the officium divinum, or, as the Benedictines would 
say, in the opus divinum (sic), while still remaining the unique 
sacrifice that was performed by Christ himself as a temporal 
fact. Outside the time order it is constantly performed anew. 
This opus supernaturale is presented‘in the sacrificial Mass. To 
a certain extent the priest presents the mystic act in the ritual, 
but the really active force is Christ who sacrifices himself con- 
stantly and everywhere. His sacrificial death had its place in 
the temporal order, and yet is an extratemporal event, as the 
holy Ambrosius formulates it: umbra in lege, imago in 
evangelio, veritas in caelestibus. ‘ 

Those are the words, not of any Catholic writer, but of C. G. 
Jung*; and he, indeed, is an example of precisely this change of 





2 See in this connexion The Christian Sacrifice, by E. Masure, esp. Book I. 
3 The Integration of the Personality (London, 1940), p. 234. 
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scientific heart of which there is question here : the contrast between 
his Psychology and Religion (1938) and the work of Freud a decade 
earlier is very instructive: Freud called his book on religion The 
Future of an Illusion. But no more than Mr. Walker has Prof. Jung 
much use for the dogmas of religion as such: he will pay them many 
tributes as the repositories of psychological wisdom ; but he is careful 
to distinguish that from any ‘ metaphysical validity.’ It would not, 
perhaps, be very difficult to show that these passages are precisely 
those where the psychology of Jung is least consistent with itself; 
just as, in the case of. Mr. Walker, one feels that he brings us to the 
very threshold of revealed religion and then walks off, assuring us 
that there is nothing worth our while inside. But we cannot leave 
things there: we are confronted with an attitude ‘towards religion 
which not only contemplates Christ, Lao-Tsu and the Buddha with 
an impartial eye, but regards the teachings of Christ as totally un- 
affected in their truth even if Christ himself never taught them, or 
even if he never lived. Mr. Walker, to be sure, does not go so far 
as this; but there are others who do, and ‘Mr. Walker does not call 
himself a Christian. To believe in Christ does not commit one to 
the denial of wisdom in Lao-Tsu and the Buddha; but it does com- 
mit one to the assertion that whatever wisdom they taught, they 
derived from the Eternal Wisdom who is Christ. It follows, if that 
be true, that a Christian is guilty of no arrogant egoism if he main- 
tains that he has precisely the vital contribution to make to the 
thought of Mr. Walker; but it is quite another matter to convince 
him. And the importance of Mr. Walker is that he is by no means 
alone in his trend of thought; and he is likely to be joined by more 
and more fellow-scientists, and others who have seen through mate- 
rialism and are seeking religion. 

We have the answer, because we have the Faith. Why does not 
Mr. Walker see our faith, and be convinced by it? Is not the answer, 
or part of it, this: that we have lost touch with something in our 
religion, with the result that when we come under the scrutiny 
of the scientist he sees, not Jesus Christ, but ourselves? The scien- 
tist is trained to observe; and we need not think that we shall elude 
that searching, detached, and utterly impartial eye. We know in- 
deed that salvation is to be had in one Name only’; and we know 
that that salvation penetrates to whatever heights of awareness or 
depths of unconsciousness there may be. But it is not enough to 
know; we must also be. And we shall not be until those great 
rhythms and images with which the Scriptures are filled from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse are living and experienced realities within us: 
until our own lives are the representation of the pattern of life, 
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death and rebirth, which is the language of the liturgy and the sac- 
raments. Instead of that, what Mr. Walker sees is the ‘ shifting 
of attention from the inner meaning to the outward’ form’; and 
dare we say that he is wrong? That he should point out to us 
what he sees ought to make us grateful to him; and if it is obvious 
to a Christian reader that the whole trend of Mr, Walker’s re- 
searches and desires is the revelation of God in Christ, it will do 
him no harm to reflect that it is his own drab ‘ spirituality ’ which 
prevents Mr. Walker from seeing it. ‘ 
Luke Turner, O.P. 








ContTROL OF Lire. By Halliday Sutherland, M.D. (Edin.). (Burns, 
Oates; 10s. 6d.). : 
The main conclusion is the need for guts, not to risk death, but 
to live. And by guts is meant guts. Though primmer, the words 
of official reports are now to the same effect. With its present state 
of reproduction, says Sir William Beveridge, the British race cannot 
continue. Patriotism will not warm to the prospect of an elderly 
nation: the cause of world peace will not be advanced if this war 
proves to be the last gesture of a once vigorous people: while as 
for individual happiness, a neurosis is poor exchange for a hearty 
act of contrition. 

This timely and documented enquiry is into the possible causes 
of our petering out: a defective mental attitude, an exhaustion of 
the germ plasm, a weakening of it from unfavourable environment. 
It is conducted in a fresh and spanking spirit. The author is aware 
of the ironic warning that people must be careful lest they discover 
the thing for which they are looking. The birth rate has declined 
with Christian belief. Yet theology is not used as a substitute for 
the other sciences, for such subjects as roller milled flour, pasteurized 


milk, and family allowances are discussed in proper terms. 
-R.N. 
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Batu. By R. A. L. Smith. (Batsford: 12s. 6d.). 


The ante 4 of Batsford ‘ publishing only such volumes as they are 
proud should bear their imprint’ has added to its monographs on 
’ Oxford and Cambridge, a third, rather slimmer one devoted to 
Bath. The letterpress of this charming book was completed, shortly 
before his death last April, by Lieutenant R. A, Lendon Smith, 
R.N.V.R.; it shows on every page that this gifted and erudite 
young man possessed in a high degree ‘ l’enthousiasme ’ which the 
moralist in the play declared to be ‘la seule vertu.’ 

Enthusiastic the writer certainly was. ‘Bath at a first ‘glance 
seemed to him ‘ like a city out of an Eastern romance, a new Jerv- 
salem built by some magic hand in England’s green and pleasant 
land.’ Even the sordid details of the growth of Aquae Sulis, through 
the filth and disorder of Tudor and Stuart times to the elegant 
restraint imposed on eighteenth century Bath by Beau Nash; by 
Dr. William Oliver, who invented the biscuit ; by Ralph Allen and 
by the elder and the younger Woods, do not dim his vision of a queen 
of cities. His eulogy connects a series of realistic passages from 
_ early monkish and epistolary sources. Quotations from Horace 

Walpole, the Pickwick Papers, and the best part of ‘a chapter from 
Persuasion carry the story on to the evening in 1938 when the 
Duchess of Kent opened the restored Assembly Rooms and danced 
there: then, jumping four years, it reaches that sudden night which 
saw this and other restorations reduced to rubble by the captains 
of the Luftewaffe—missing their way to Filton and determined to 
wreck something before they returned home. 

There are omissions, of course; the whole story of Bath needs 
more than one slim volume for its development. It would have 
been pleasant to meet the shade of Miss Muloch, pursuing John 
Halifax Gentleman into Norfolk Buildings; or to watch Mrs. Thrale 
exchange greetings with Fanny Burney in Gay Street; also, because 
Lady Miller of the Vase is given several paragraphs, a line should 
have been found for the Swan of Lichfield whose taste in poetry often 
coincided with that of her hostess at Batheaston. 

It is also to be hoped that, since he clearly had not found it on 
earth, this enthusiast may yet read, in some corner of a celestial 
library, that masterpiece of crisp, satiric fiction in which Caroline 
Mordaunt, the governess, describes a soirée at Bath and the appear- 
ance there of The Child of Nature. 

The illustrations, end-papers and jacket design of this lively 
tribute are worthy of the purpose they fulfil. In these it is possible 
to see how wealth has ruined with plate-glass the beautiful propor- 
tion of the original panes in so many of the sash-windows of the 
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Crescents and Terraces, and to enjoy the excellent pinch of salt the 
selector of so many suave and elegant reproductions of the work or 
J. C. Nattes, W. Watts, A. Woodroffe—and the photographic 
artistry of Paul Fripp, has added to his work by interspersing them 
with half a dozen of Rowlandson’s satires. There should be an 
annotated list of these illustrations to complete the value of this 


monograph. 


Naomi Roype SmiIrtu. 


Tue.CLug To PascaL. By Emile Cailliet. (S.C.M. Press; 6s.). 


Of the making of clues to Pascal there is no end. And it is good 
that it should be so for his work is one of the world’s great con- 
tributions to Christian literature. His apologetic, like that of 
Newman, has a powerful appeal. But he died at 39, and because 
of the fragmentary condition of his writings, many Pascal-lovers 
have chosen what they would in them, emphasised some particular 
aspect, or interpreted them with some bias. This book, dealing with 
Pascal and the Bible, is a curious example. It is full of erudition, 
for the author has spared no pains in studying what has been written 
about Pascal. Speaking as one who is not, or is no longer, a Catho- 
lic, he pays in the last eight pages (106-114) explicit testimony to 
Pascal’s ardent Catholicism. He touches rapidly on the question 
of his Jansenism: too rapidly to be conclusive seeing that, as he 
truly says, Jansenism ‘ cannot be considered as a unit’ (p. 111) and 
the whole controversy is rather ‘ sterile.” In that devout Catholi- 
cism, however, he finds the explanation of the mental torment, the 
famous angoisse romantically attributed to ‘Pascal. He ‘cannot 
entirely rest on the message of the Good News such as he finds it in 
his Bible’ (p. 104); and a certain dualism ‘ was to bring anguish to 
him as an assiduous reader of the Bible, and as a faithful Roman 
Catholic’ (p. 107). This is, of course, a personal and Protestant 
opinion to which no Catholic with an inner grasp of the faith could 
subscribe. 

No such ‘ dualism ’ does in fact exist: to assert it comes from a 
real misunderstanding of the Catholic position, surely also from too 
simpliste a view of the spiritual world and of the workings of God 
in human souls. Indeed it appears to us that, for all Professor 
Cailliet is alive to the danger of transposing Pascal ‘ into Protestant 
language’ (p. 106), he has in fact through 104 pages made him 
appear as an incomplete Protestant. The suggestion is there when 
he calls the Bible the ‘ Book ’ (in Filleau de la Chaise un livre unique, 
ce livre, without the capital); speaks of the ‘evangelical spirit ’ 
where the English adjective has a connotation absent from the 
French; frequently opposes Scholasticism and the Bible as though 
they excluded each other. Then in dwelling most of all on Pascal’s 
personal meditations on the Scriptures—deeply moving and a great 
incentive to imitation—he has done something less than justice to 
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his competent intellectual use of them, and to the magnificent sweep 
of his thought, comparable to that of Bossuet in the Suite de le 
religion. 

One example will show the bias to be allowed for in reading this 
book. What is known as Pascal’s second conversion is briefly nar- 
rated (p. 47) as a mood of ‘ despair,’ long drawn out, in which his 
sister Jacqueline ‘could only advise him to rely on the ways of 
repentance.’ Then, on that November night, ‘ Alone in the darknes$ 
of his soul, Blaise turned to his Bible . . . And all of a sudden 
. . » Blaise’s room was flooded with the very Light of the flaming 
bush that burned and did not burn out. A divine message came to 
him, which he feverishly scribbled down on a slip of paper . 
The experience recorded by Pascal in the Mémorial, one of the most 
sacred imaginable, was the starting-point for him of a true and 
lasting conversion; yet this was, as Giraud puts it, the ‘ logical 
conclusion of a lengthy moral evolution ’ :‘Pascal had done his utmost 
to prepare the way of the Lord before he received the crowning 
grace.’ 

We are told in the Foreword that Professor Cailliet is one of those 
who ‘ have found in the fellowship of evangelical Christians what 
their souls had vainly sought in the Roman tradition.’ The book 
is dedicated ‘ To my wife, who gave me my first Bible.’ It is sadly 
common, in spite of Encyclicals on Scripture and Liturgy and the 
copious use of the Bible in Missal and Breviary, for Catholics who 
have suffered a modern education to remain unacquainted with the 
Sacred Text. But the Bible is not the preserve of any group of 
sectaries. And seeing that the study of Emile Male and the great 
French ‘ Bibles in stone’ showed Pascal’s biblical apologetics to 
be ‘ basically in conformity with the real tradition of the Church’ 
(p. 89), it is strange that an educated mind did not situate Pascal 
within the Catholic system, instead of concluding to a soul-racking 
* dualism.’ 

The expression frequently suffers from a lack of clear thought, 
e.g. in the discussion on charity on p. 1o2—What is ‘ Jansenist 
truth’ (p. 77)? Why say (p. 19) that the people of Clermont were 
‘living by Jansenist standards’ before the time, when all that is 
described is a bare and hard life? The statement (p. 28) that Pascal 


‘ considered himself the very opposite of a metaphysician. He always * 


demanded certainty ’ begs at least two questions : the whole section 
entitled A Basic Distinction would need discussion. On p. 8g our 
author, speaking of Pascal’s heroic saintliness, quotes the very odd 
opinion, that ‘ There is nothing like it in Saint Catherine of Siena, 
not even in Francois de Sales or in Fénelon.’ 

But in spite of many reserves, we can thank Professor Cailliet for 
some glowing pages, and for sending us straight back to the Mystery 
of Jesus and the Prayer for the Good Use of Sickness. 

Mary Ryan. 
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Tue StaristicAL Stupy oF LiTeRaARyY VocaBuLaRy. By G. Udny 
Yule. (Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 

The writing of this work has obviously been a labour of love, 
and we can but marvel at the prodigious amount of work and patient 
investigation which made it possible. 

Students have long been familiar with the fact that certain words 
or grammatical forms are characteristic of the writings of an author 
at some period of his literary activity and may be used as tests of 
authenticity or for the purpose of fixing the date of some particular 
work. Dr. Yule has endeavoured to generalize this test by statis- 
tical methods based on the frequency distributions of the words used 
by different authors, i.e. the measure in which a very small pro- 
portion of the, total number of words they employ tends to pre- 
dominate more or less in their style. Thus e.g. in the De Imitatione 
Christi nouns occurring thirty times or more only form 5 per cent. of 
all the nouns used in that work (60 out of a total of 1,168), but they 
account for roughly half of the times any noun is used (4,185 out of 
a total number of occurrences of nouns 8,225). It is possible by 
statistical methods to obtain a general formula ‘which will, within 
certain limits, represent this tendency in any given author; and in- 
vestigations on the Imitation, on certain works of Thomas a Kempis 
and others of John Gerson, and in English of Macaulay and Bunyan, 
show that the value given by this formula in each case is, in fact, 
characteristic of the writer under consideration; and a comparison 
of the figures shows that whereas between Gerson and the author 
of the Imitation there is a wide discrepancy, this is by no means the 
case as between the latter writer and Thomas a Kempis. 

Dr. Yule, while giving full explanations for the benefit of the 
mathematically minded, does not jlose sight of the needs of the 
general reader, and no knowledge of higher mathematics is required 
to enable the latter to understand the argument used. 

Further investigation deals with the use of certain special classes 
of nouns used by these authors, e.g. nouns not found in the Vulgate, 
non-classical Latin nouns and certain nouns of Greek derivation ; 
in each case the proportion of such nouns and of their use was 
found to be distinctly higher in the case of Gerson than in that of 
the other two writers. Another line of argument concerns certain 
distinctive words used by these authors. Taking the nouns most 
frequently used in the Imitation, it is found that whereas there is a 
close resemblance between this work and those of Thomas a Kempis, 
the resemblance is much less-marked between the Imitation and 
Gerson. The author works out this part of the enquiry first by 
general reasoning and then with regard to certain specific nouns. 
Lastly, a comparison of ‘associations’ i.e. the presence (or 
absence) of given nouns in one writer and their presence (or 
absence) in another, is worked out and leads to a similar conclusion, 
viz., a great likeness between the vocabularies of the Imitation and 
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Thomas a Kempis, and a comparative unlikeness in those of the pairs 
Imitation-Gerson and Thomas a Kempis-Gerson. 

The work was originally undertaken as a contribution to the con- 
troversy on the authorship of the Imitation, and the results obtained 
show that whoever he may have been, it was not Gerson. The 
limitations of the method are shown by the fact that no more positive 
conclusion can be reached by its use. The general reader who takes 
-the trouble to work through the book will get a useful insight into 
statistical method and will learn a large number of interesting facts 
concerning the vocabularies of Macaulay and Bunyan, and even of 
Basic English. In spite of the austerity of the subject-matter the 
style is fresh and the manner often amusing. Those with any taste 
for questions of authenticity or of the details of literary style, if 
they are willing to exercise a little perseverance, will find this a most 


interesting book. Antoninus Fini, O.P. 


THE OLIVE AND THE Sworp. By G. Wilson Knight. (Humphrey 
Milford: 6s.) 


With ‘ The Olive and the Sword’ Mr. Wilson Knight has added 
to his work of Shakespearian analysis a volume on Shakespeare’s 
conception of England at war. It-is a straightforward example of 
the author’s familiar method showing the predominant symbolism 
disengaged from surrounding distractions, but by no means isolated 
from the relevances of plot and context. We thus have something 
from the field of Mr. Knight’s greatest achievement combined with 
one of his chief enthusiasms. The book is in a sense an essay in 
anthropology, an examination of one of the principal English myths, 
the myth of St. George and the Dragon. 

In the chapter ‘ Roses at War’ on the three parts of Henry VI, 
we are shown ‘ the patriotic Henry VI, himself a weakling,’ watching 
a battle and expressing his pity for mankind at odds with itself, in 
the words : 


‘ Wither one rose and let the other flourish ; 
If you contend a thousand lives must wither.’ 


Nevertheless war is seen to be a natural feature of all the visible 
creation, and the paradox of this sequence of plays is acknowledged 
and summed up in the words: ‘ The blood of the slain is felt by 
relative or supporter, as a rich, sweet, potent yet piteous thing. 
Neither side has any monopoly of these images : the terrible Margaret 
can be as pathetic as anyone.’, Chosen as the central comment is the 
king’s speech comparing the shepherd’s life and that of royalty. 
That paradox taken in connection with that comment show that at 
this stage the poet’s vision turns to a solution of contentment with 
personalities and societies in which the opposing forces are but little 
differentiated. As Mr. Knight puts it, ‘in Henry VI... . the 
victims’ supporters . . . though violent, are, in a deeper sense, all 
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‘cleared away the lumber of incredible mediaeval fantasies ’ and has 
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strangely passive: they are at the mercy of circumstances and their 
uncontrolled selves.’ 

King John, Richard III., Richard II., 1 and 2 Henry IV. and 
Henry V. are grouped under the title St. George for England, and in 
them we find a renewed acceptance of the necessity of struggle, and 
a corresponding increase in the moral stature of the characters. A 
certain contempt for the first solution is in evidence: Richard II. 
sees that 

God omnipotent 
Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence 


against his rival Bolingbroke. But Richard himself is accused by 
Margaret of unmanly weakness. In Mr. Knight’s words ‘he has 
too little of the beast in him.’ Yet along with this reinstatement of 
conflict as something to be valued we are given a new goal of advance 
instead of one of retirement into pastoral simplicity : in King John it 
is the Papal Legate who brings about the fulfilment of Salisbury’s 
wish that 

eke ete these two Christian armies might combine 

The blood of malice in a vein of league; 


Henry IV. purposes to atone for his bloodstained usurpation by a 
Crusade; Henry V. who calls on the name of God before Agincourt, 
and gives thanks to him after the victory, is an attempt to portray 
the nobility of the Christian warrior. We may sum up the author’s 
findings by saying that without the dragon St. George is a mean- 
ingless figure, while if George is not a saint the dragon will win. 
This theme the second half of the book works over again in 
terms of the later plays. 

As a Shakespearian study this book is in no way unworthy of the 
author’s previous ones: it is by far the most successful of his mani- 
festos on England’s destiny. 

Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


THe Bear or Britain. By Edward P. Frankland. (Macdonald; 
gs. 6d.) 


The figure of Arthur is hard to disentangle from the elaborate 
frieze of Arthurian legend, whether it be the rich tapestried version 
of Malory or the Tennysonian water-colour. Any attempt at re- 
establishing the Arthur of history must be ruthless. The muddied 
sources of sixth-century British history are scarcely promising for 
a plain story. But when so much fantastic speculation has passed 
for serious history, a novelist may be allowed the fullest liberty. He 
can at least make a fresh start. 

This is what Mr. Frankland has done in his novel, The Bear of 
Britain. He has, in the words of Mr. Lloyd George’s introduction, 
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substituted ‘a character historically intelligible.’ His Arthur is 
warrior, a man of resolution, convinced of his mission of leading 
his people against the Saxon hordes threatening his country. Ne 
mystical obsession blurs that purpose, and the story is a likely one 
—a story of crude battle and treachery, of loyalties of place and ti 
that are far more convincing, if far less elegant, than a vagu 


chivalry. |.E. 


LOVE AND THE Lotus. By Elsie E. Boden. (Sands; 8s. 6d.) 
This is a novel of the war and its impact on ordinary people in 
English village. Evacuees, the Vicar and his invalid wife, the girl) 
who becomes a nurse, the Dunkirk soldier—here are ingredients) 
familiar enough, but they are deftly made up into a convincing story, 
The spiritual issues that underlie a human situation are by no meangy 
evaded, and altogether Love and the Lotus is much more worth 

reading than its title suggests. J.-E. 


FALL OF A TOWER AND OTHER Poems. By Francis Berry. (Fortu 
Press ; 5s.) 

Fall of a Tower is a twenty-page sandwich of verse and prose. 
records the dynamiting of a church tower which in the view of i 
destroyer kept the sun out of the town and out of his own life. In 
this and most of the shorter poems which follow, the ‘ Byron-iike 
solidity. . . life-force. . . ample thews and rich colour’ prophesied] 
by the author for post-war poetry are undoubtedly in evidence, t 
Benedicite to’the sun being an especially vigorous and poetic exulta-7 
tion. But a greater discipline of workmanship is needed to makey) 
this energy permanently interesting. At present the symbolism is 
too obviously symbolic while the syntax occasionally lapses intoy 
obscurity, a combination which produces a crudity of finish. - There 
is power and there is elegance in these poems, but they have no-7 
where been satisfyingly fused. Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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